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are not made, ' though always unconsciously, for the purpose of getting 
a respectable argument to support practical attitudes.' 

The reviewer does not quite agree with Professor O'Shea that the 
method of the observation of individual children is more productive of 
significant results than the studies of children en masse. If one could 
study enough children as carefully and in as much detail as Major has 
done for one child, the results would be far better than any gained by 
studying different groups. But this is impossible; and as the develop- 
ment of an individual child is so largely influenced by heredity and 
training, a knowledge of his development would not advance very much 
our knowledge of children in general. Kirkpatrick's excellent book, 
'Fundamentals of Child Study,' and Eowe's 'Physical Nature of the 
Child,' are written from this point of view. 

In the field of educational psychology, Professor O'Shea believes that 
the tendency at present is to leave the physiological, philosophical and 
logical modes of attack and to treat the problems of education much as 
we do those in child study, namely, from the standpoint of dynamic 
psychology and actual schoolroom practise: to leave the classifications 
and definitions of formal psychology and to encourage the students ' to 
go straight to the schoolroom and study in the psychological spirit the 
reactions of pupils upon various studies and methods ' ; to leave the 
study of the nervous system as the basis of mental activity to physiolog- 
ical psychology and to emphasize instead schoolroom hygiene. These 
changes are demonstrated by the books which are now popular, such as 
Bagley's ' The Educative Process ' and Thorndike's ' Principles of Teach- 
ing.' The author feels that we are not ready as yet to apply the methods 
of exact science to educational problems, as was suggested in Thorndike's 
' Educational Psychology.' He thinks that such accurate, quantitative 
measurements are of little practical help to the teacher and that such a 
method must be purely supplementary. Professor O'Shea notes the point 
that Thorndike in his 'Principles of Teaching' deserts this method en- 
tirely and relies upon the method of observation, but it should be remem- 
bered that this is an elementary text-book, while the 'Educational Psy- 
chology ' is written for advanced students. 

The author says that the chief question to be answered by educational 
psychology is, " How will the individual most economically and effectively 
make the adjustments which he is expected to make in his arithmetic, his 
geography, his grammar and all the rest?" The reviewer feels that all 
through his article Professor O'Shea has emphasized the key-note in the 
situation with regard to these two subjects, namely, developing human 
nature. 

Naomi Norsworthy. 

Teachers College, Columbia Univebsity. 

On Floating Ideas and the Imaginary. F. H. Bradley. Mind, October, 

1906. Pp. 445-472. 

This article is divided into three sections, dealing (I.) with the exist- 
ence of floating ideas, (II.) with the difference between the 'real' and 
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the ' imaginary,' (III.) with the relation between imagination and play, 
together with the distinction between play and earnest. 

I. The existence of floating ideas is denied. The apparent plausibility 
of their existence is said to be based upon a misconception that reality is 
tested by connection with my felt waking body, and that beyond this 
world of fact there floats the unsubstantial realm of the imaginary. The 
difficulties of such a doctrine are sufficiently obvious; particularly, per- 
haps, in the doctrine's inability to cope adequately with the temporal and 
spatial continuum. The author suggests an alternative conception of 
many worlds — each real in itself and more or less independent — within 
the totality of worlds. Floating ideas, then, float not absolutely, but rela- 
tively, in another world, where they find another ground which supports 
them, and of which they are adjectives. 

II. The worlds of the ' real ' and of the ' imaginary ' both fall within 
the universe, for we can say neither that all is real nor that all is imag- 
inary. The imaginary is qualified by exclusion from my ' real world,' 
and apart from that exclusion it loses character. But what I call my real 
world is a construction from my felt self, depending in the end on my 
present self. It is, therefore, something other than true reality. The 
construction is, to be sure, ' required for certain ends and true within 
limits, but beyond these limits, more or less precarious, negligible, and in 
the end invalid.' The difference between the real and the imaginary 
•depends ultimately upon content. So far as you abstract from the dif- 
ference, the content of both worlds obviously becomes one. Such abstrac- 
tion is permissible and useful, but not everywhere valid. The difference 
between my world of fact and my other worlds is important and neces- 
sary, but the exaggerated value we often attach to it is really illusory. 

III. Play is defined as ' activity so far as that is felt to be uncon- 
strained.' Life as a whole matters, is earnest; but within the contents of 
this whole there are degrees of necessity and importance. The contrast 
of play with earnest permits no hard division. There is, indeed, no 
human end which in principle excludes play. Discussing the relation 
between imagination and play, the author holds that make-believe and 
illusion are not always present in play and are not essential to it. It also 
develops that play is not, as one might perhaps gather from the definition, 
wholly unrestrained. We are always limited by the rules of the game, 
although we have as well the consciousness essential to the play activity 
that, as against what is more serious, the activity does not matter. Even 
the dog in his playful snapping knows that beyond a certain point he 
must not. The boy in his play knows this too, but he may also know 
that beyond a certain point the thing is not. Here a world of imagina- 
tion comes in to qualify his real world, but the imaginary is always sub- 
ject to and restrained by the real, and is not found to be essential to play 
in general. It would be interesting to carry the author's views a step 
further and attempt to trace the esthetic moment in life as being, per- 
haps, related to logical activity of mind as play is to physical activity 
of body. 
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The general conclusion of the article is stated thus : " We have found 
once more that the ready-made division of our world into matter of fact 
and ideas, into imaginary and real, has conducted us to error. And we 
saw that to sunder life into separate spheres of play and earnest is inde- 
fensible. Life and the world do not admit those compartments which 
are blindly fixed by hasty theories. Life and the world offer us an in- 
definite number of aspects and distinctions, and the worth and reality of 
these is in every case relative, though, because relative, it may in a given 
case become absolute." Robert Morris Ogden. 

University of Tennessee. 
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REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. January, 1907. La psychologie quan- 
titative (pp. 1-32) : J. J. vox Biervliet. - Fechner's psyehophysic law 
must be interpreted as meaning that when a subject compares his impres- 
sions from a series of stimuli increasing in a geometric progression, it 
seems to him that the stimuli are increasing in an arithmetical progres- 
sion. So formulated the law no longer defines exact relations between 
mind and body, but is still worthy of investigation. Is it established? 
The work of E. H. Weber, whom Fechner considered his precursor, shows 
results both too inexact and too insufficient to ground it (to be con- 
cluded). Esthetique et psychologie (pp. 33-66): A. Bertrand. - Maine 
de Biran is a noteworthy esthetician as well as psychologist. His original 
views are to be found in the Journal intime. Art is not imitative, we 
do not copy, but we feel, translate and interpret, imitating only to sup- 
plement sluggish imagination. Naturalism is wrong, for beauty lies in 
man and is not a type of objects. Esthetic idealism is insufficient, for 
the work of art goes beyond reality to the inner truth of things. Feeling 
analogy, sympathy, is the key to art appreciation. Sur la distinction du 
normal et du pathologique en sociology (pp. 67-80) : A. Bayet. - M. Durk- 
heim has assumed in his book ' Regies de la methode sociologique ' that 
there is definable a normal or healthy condition of society and a patholog- 
ical one. But he defines the normal as the ' general ' or ' frequent,' and 
so excludes exceptional perfections and the possibility of an evolution of 
the social type. Even if the normal were definable, it would be a mere 
play of words to compare a normal state of society with a state of health 
as defined by physiologists, for the latter is desirable as escape from pain, 
while a ' social pain ' is meaningless. Revue generate : Quelques publica- 
tions recentes sur la morale (pp. 81-99) : J. Segond. Analyses et comptes 
rendus: R. Eisler, Leib und Seele: G. L. Duprat. Otto Effertz, Les 
antogonismes economiques: Adolphe Landry. Sociological papers, pub- 
lished for the Sociological Society, Vol. II.: S. Jankelevitch. Paul 
Gaultier, Le sens de I' art. Sa nature, son role, sa valeur: L. Arreat. 
Robert Saitschick, Franzosische Sheptiker: Voltaire Merimee, Renan: 
L. Arreat. 



